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Schedule changes cause concern 


New scheduling system may be tough to implement 


By Jessica Killoran 
VOICE STAFF 


A proposed class schedule calls for classes 


to begin a half-hour earlier, and for an activity 
period to take the place of some mid-day 
classes. 

Vice President of Academic Affairs Michael 
Spitzer explained during a faculty meeting in 
the Eager Auditorium last Tuesday, that be- 
cause of the upcoming renovations of the 
Sullivan building, a new class schedule has 
been drafted. This schedule would allow for 
optimal use of all available classroom space 
while the Sullivan building is inaccessible. 

The schedule slots the first classes of the 
week to begin at 8'a.m. instead of the current 
8:30 a.m. time. The schedule also extends the 
academic day to 3:45 p.m. Mondays and 
Wednesdays, 3:30 p.m. Fridays and 3:15 p.m. 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. An activity block 
period is worked into the schedule on Tues- 
days and Thursdays from 11 a.m. to 1:45 p.m. 

The faculty voiced many concerns toward the 
new schedule and about how the students 
would react. “Non-traditional students with 
children might have difficulty getting to school 
for 8 a.m. and leaving so late in the afternoon,” 
a faculty member said. 

Spitzer said that the college currently has 80 
classrooms in which 11 three-hour classes per 
week can be scheduled. However, while the 
Sullivan building is under renovation there will 
be 28 classrooms unavailable, which averages 
out to 1,040 seats. 

Class size will also be a factor once the build- 
ing is closed. Spitzer has identified 13 alter- 
nate, temporary classroom areas on campus 


Tuesday 


onday 


’ 


equaling 500 seats. Therefore, many classes 
cannot be as large as they wére this semester. 
The ideology behind redesigning the sched- 
ule, Spitzer said, is that “because of the loss of 
rooms we need to maximize time.” With the 
current schedule, there are 11 blocks of class 
time a week. By adding an additional period, 
more Classes can be held because of the spread 
of classes throughout the time periods. 
The schedule could cause problems with 


ednesday 


those students who work in the afternoons and 
evenings, as well as those who play sports, fac- 


_ ulty members said. 


The one element not factored into the calcu- 
lations is lab classes. This causes a slight error 
in the calculations, Spitzer said. 

The schedule would increase the number of 
75-minute classes, which Spitzer said the fac- 
ulty wanted. 
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Class silence not just students’ fault 
WSC professors take share of blame 


By Glen McEntire 
VOICE STAFF 


The Worcester Telegram & Gazette recently 
ran a front-page story entitled “Professors 
get silent treatment,” which dealt with the 
problem of student apathy in the classroom. 
The article, using Assumption College as an 
example, elicited an array of reasons for the 
alleged apathy from the college’s faculty and 
students. 

One Assumption student responded that class 
level was a weighty factor when it came to 
student class participation: the higher the level, 
the greater the participation. Another 
Assumption senior responded, “Students do 
not participate because they are disenchanted 
with the college’s rules and regulations, such 
as the stringent alcohol policy on campus, and 
no longer care about interacting with faculty.” 

“I was really happy that (latter) statement 
didn’t come from this campus. Thank God they 
didn’t attribute that quote to one of ours,” said 
Professor Ann Marie Shea of Worcester State 
College’s Visual and Performing Arts 
Department. 

“After I read the article, I thought they must 


have had some empty space on the page that 
day,” Shea said. “That is such non-news. For a 
teacher to whine about non-participation? 
That’s why they pay us — that’s what we’re 
responsible for, to get something going in the 
class.” Shea likened a professor “whining” 
about lack of student participation to a medical 
doctor complaining because he only sees sick 
people. : 

Professor John O’ Toole, of WSC’s History 
and Political Science Department, takes an 
upbeat approach about student-professor 
interaction within the classroom. “I have very 
positive feelings about my students’ 
involvement in classroom discussion,” 
O’Toole said, adding that his U.S. History II 
class has been very interactive this semester. 

“T don’t want it to be a one-man-band, and 
there’s a lot of (student) support,” he added. 
“Tt’s more like an orchestra now than it is like 
a conductor who stands waving his stick 
without music.” 

Like Shea, O’Toole feels that the 
responsibility of student-involvement in 
classroom discussion rests with the professor; 
that as educators, they must set the tempo. He 


also believes that a professor’s teaching agenda 
must encourage communication between the 
instructor and his or her students, otherwise 
“the 75 minutes can be as long for me as it is 
for them,” he said. 

Professor Karen Woods-Weierman, of 
WSC’s Languages and Literature Department, 
has used the Telegram & Gazette student 
apathy article as material for classroom 
discussion this semester. 

“One of my courses, American Novel II, is 
pretty heavily discussion based, and so, I 
brought it up,” she said. “We talked about the 
whole issue, and it was interesting. The 
students had a lot to say about it. The article 
seemed to'imply that there was peer-pressure 
not to participate, at least at (Assumption). My 
students were saying that maybe they didn’t 
want to look foolish in front of their peers, but 
they also didn’t feel like there was any kind of 
stigma attached to being active in classroom 
discussion.” 

Woods-Weierman said her students felt that 
the biggest factor for them was the professor. 
She explained that her students were very 
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THE 


Danielle Williamson 


It’s that time of year again—Valentine’s Day: yet another one 
of our country’s grossly commercialized holidays. 

“Give her the gift she’s always wanted,” demands a sultry- 
sounding woman in an advertisement for jewelry. “Make this 
Valentine’s Day special.” 


But Valentine’s Day is not special. Nauseating over- - 


commercialization has cheapened it. 

Myriad advertisements that flood our television sets, radio 
stations, and even e-mail boxes during the month of February 
are the same advertisements that demand our attention during 
Christmastime. The only difference between them is the 
advertisers’ intended audience. 

Christmas advertisements attract a broad audience. The child 
who sees the newest toy and begs his parents for it. The wife 
who sees some “last minute gift ideas” for her hard-to-please 
husband. The generous shopper who sees a department store 
where he can buy “a gift for everyone on his list.” 

Around Valentine’s Day, take out any of these consumers and 
insert “men’”—Valentine’s Day advertisers’ biggest target. 

Anyone looking for some cheap entertainment should go to 
the mall this week, and watch all the frantic men scrambling to 
get their loved ones something that is sure to prove their affection. 

Valentine’s Day is all about money. The money that stores have 
made after the holiday. The money that men won’t have in their 
pockets after they buy the “perfect gift.” 

Because of this over-commercialization, women have come to 
expect presents on Valentine’s Day. Any husband/boyfriend/ 
significant other who shows up empty-handed at the door on 
Feb. 14 will surely be met with a disappointed, and perhaps angry, 
lover. 

Even I, a self-proclaimed Valentine’s Day hater, would be a bit 
hurt if I didn’t get at least flowers on Valentine’s Day. For the 
last two weeks, commercials have hinted at the beautiful gifts I 
could be given. It’s in my face every day. I can’t help but be 
curious, and even a little bit expectant of what I may receive. 

I doubt many women truly appreciate their Valentine’s Day 
gifts. For me, they evoke the same response as when I get my 
paycheck’ every other Thursday. I’m happy I got it, but it’s not a 
big deal because I knew it was coming. 

Valentine’s Day connotes romance. Many couples have gotten 
engaged on this day. I can’t think of a less romantic:day for my 
boyfriend to propose to me. Doing this would prove he had been 
stripped of creativity, and had to resort to a cliché. 

Were it not so blown out of proportion, I might like the holiday. 
Though I am ashamed to have been braitiwashed by 
advertisements, I can justify my feelings by drawing attention to 
the positive residual effect that Valentine’s Day has on couples. 
It helps to keep chivalry alive, if only for a day. The old-fashioned 
idea that women should be waited on, praised, and showered 
with gifts, seems to have disappeared through the years. 

Valentine’s Day gives men a push to show their women that 
they care (that is, if you equate jewelry and chocolates with love). 
That’s nice and all, but [can guarantee, were it not for Valentine’s 
Day, most women would find themselves lacking a new piece of 
jewelry every year. For most men I know, Valentine’s Day is 
more of a nagging pain than it is a chance to “express affection.” 

Truly special days are the ones that catch you off guard. The 
days that no amount of advertising can foreshadow. The days 
that usually don’t involve an expensive necklace that will 
eventually be buried in a jewelry box with all the others that 
have come before it. 

I’m a big fan of being worshipped. But I, like other women, 
shouldn’t need advertisements pushed in our significant others’ 
faces to remind them that we’re worth all the diamonds in the 
world. 
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by Roger and Salem Salloom® 1997 


My friend Wallace is a 
mellow smart guy. 


He's an African American 
graduate student. 

He studies audio physics at 

the university. 


He thinks it's amazing that 
when he is standing on a street 
corner and a fancy car pulls up, 
even though the windows are 
closed tight, he can still hear all 
four automatic door locks click. 


: He used to think he was 
invisible around fancy cars. 
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Student does investigating of his own, “ 


I was very intrigued when I read the article 
about the bookstore and its inflated prices, so 
intrigued in fact that I did some research of 
my own. I decided that since you used Barnes 
& Noble I would do the same thing. 

I was really hoping to find massive 
overpricing on my books from this semester 
so that I could try to find out why it was 
happening. Oddly however, I found that the 
prices of most of the books I had purchased at 
the bookstore were within a dollar of the prices 
at Barnes & Noble. In fact one book The 
American Nation, Vol.. 1, which your article 
said was $70 in the book store and $30.40 at 
Barnes & Noble, was in actuality $66 at the 
bookstore and $69 at Barnes & Noble. This is 
very disturbing since you quoted the books 
price as being inflated by 130% and in 
actuality it is $3 cheaper. 

This is a very large misprint and 
misrepresents the WSC book store. Your 
article attempts to make people suspicious of 
the bookstore and in doing so conveys 
incorrect and misrepresented information. 
Another book which was mentioned in the 
article, Algebra for College Students, was 
chosen because of its exorbitant price($95), 
however upon closer examination I found that 
this book sold at Barnes & Noble for $93.75 a 
difference of $1.25. Your article makes it sound 
as though the books price is inflated by the 
bookstore when in truth its price is very similar 
to that of the outside source (B&N). 

This was the case with many of the books 
mentioned in your article. Now don’t get me 
wrong, I agree that text book prices are 
outrageous, however, this is not the fault of 


the WSC bookstore, the reason for these high 
prices is the publishers. If someone is to be 
blamed it is them. They set the prices which 
the bookstore must pay for the books and 
therefore they cause the high prices. Printing 


information(and disinformation) in this manner — 


makes the paper look fanatical and 
unprofessional. 


--Tim Smith, WSC student and Voice reader 


Note from Glen McEntire: 

I double-checked the prices at Barnes & 
Noble. The $30.40 price B&N in Leominster 
quoted me was the study guide for the The 
American Nation, Vol. 1; the $69 price for the 
text is correct. However, B&N’s used price for 
The American Nation is $51.75 and available. 

Biology: Concepts and Connections, which 
the WSC bookstore charges $134.75 for, is in 
fact $98 at Barnes & Noble. Mr. Smith 
pointedly avoided this $36.75 difference in 
price in his letter to the Voice. 

We live in a free enterprise, capitalistic 
society — like it or not — which is fueled by 
competition. No one knows this better than 
Kmart, which has been undercut by giants like 
WalMart and has just filed for bankruptcy 
protection. 

Mr. Smith’s idea of a fixed-price set by the 
publisher would have been of special interest, 
and provided a good laugh to successful 
business giants of the past such as financeer 
J.P.Morgan, oil baron John D. Rockefeller and 
steel magnate and philanthropist Andrew 
Carnegie, who employed the strategy of 
undercutting the competition to help create vast 
business empires. 


Cancun, Acapulco, Mazatlan, 
Jamaica, Bahamas & S.Padre 


www.studentexpress.com 
Call Now: 1-800-787-3787 


te DIRECTORIES. 


Men and women a 8 oad older with eee 
vehicles ar needed to deliver i in Worcester 
West, South 


Central and surrounding areas. 
€ are also looking for Office Clerks & Load- | 


ers. Delivery starts about Feb. 19. Work a 
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within 1g | 24 hours ele successful aes 
of your route. _ 


Call 1-800-979-7978 Teles ne a.m. nd 6 


p.m. Be a oe Refer to Job 
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Worcester State sophomores--apply now for paid summer leadership training and Army 


officer opportunities. For details, call 508-752-7209 
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Mixed explanations for origins of Valentine’s Day 


Fesruary 12, 2002 


Holiday’s history may date back to third century 


By Jessica Killoran 
VOICE STAFF 


There are many different legends regarding 
the saint whose name we celebrate by giving 
heart shaped cards and candy to loved ones. 
Although the Catholic Church recognizes three 
Saint Valentines, all the legends reveal him to 
be sympathetic, heroic and most importantly 
romantic. 

During the third century in Rome, when Val- 
entine was a priest, Emperor Claudius II de- 
cided that single men made better soldiers than 
those with wives and families, and outlawed 
marriage for potential soldiers. However, Val- 
entine thought this to be wrong and continued 
to wed young couples in secret. 

Some legends say that when the Emperor 
became aware of Valentine’s actions he had 
Valentine killed, while others say he was sent 
to prison where he himself sent the first valen- 
tine. ; 

While in prison, one legend says, Valentine 
fell in love with the jailor’s daughter, who 
would secretly visit him: Before his death it is 
said that he wrote her a letter, which he signed, 
“From your Valentine,’ which is where today’s 
expression comes from. 

Some say that Valentine’s Day is celebrated 
in February in remembrance of Saint 


Profile: Brad Mancini, student athlete 


Math major is shooting hoops now, will sell cars later 


By John Brown III 
VOICE STAFF 


Brad Mancini is a senior math major at 
Worcester State. He came to this campus via 
Assumption College and Paxton, Mass. He 
has lived in Paxton all his life and went to high 


school at St. Peter-Marian in Worcester. * 


Mancini has taken on an immediate leadership 
role on the basketball team, playing the small 
forward position as well as both point and 
shooting guard. 


TSV: Why did you choose to transfer to 
Worcester State? 
Mancini: Tough question. It was a number of 
things. Mainly it was a discipline thing. I ac- 
tually got into a little altercation on campus 
and I was told I should take a semester off. 
Another part of the problem was that the coach 
who recruited me retired after my sophomore 
year. The school brought in a new coach for 
my junior year and we didn’t really see eye to 
eye, so I wasn’t really happy basketball wise. 
School wise, I loved the school and I loved 
the people. I had a lot of fun there, but as for 
basketball, which is a huge part of my college 
life, 1 wasn’t happy. Combined with the disci- 
pline and the new coaching system I decided 
not to go back there. I was told I could, but the 
combination of the two made me decide not to 
return. 


TSV: Why did you choose to be a math 
major? 

Mancini: Honestly, math has always come eas- 
ily to me. Not to be arrogant or anything like 
that, but it is the one class I can actually deal 
with and not feel like I am being tortured. I 
almost look at it like it’s a puzzle. It’s fun. Like 
anything in this world, you want to do things 
you enjoy, I enjoy math; that is why I chose it. 


TSV: What do you feel your role is on this 
team? 
Mancini: To be a leader. It has been tough. 


Valentine’s death while others believe that the 


Christian church decided to celebrate it in Feb-’ 


ruary in an effort to christianize celebrations 
of the pagan festival Lupercalia. 

The Lupercalia festival was dedicated to 
Faunus, the Roman god of agriculture. Dur- 
ing the festival, priests would sacrifice a goat 
for fertility, and a dog for purification. ._The 
boys would then slice the goat’s hide into strips, 
dip them in blood and gently slap women and 
fields of crops with the goat-hide strips. 

Roman women welcomed being slapped by 
the hide because they believed it would make 
them more fertile. The women would then 
place their names in an urn and the bachelors 
would choose a name. This lottery would of- 
ten end in marriage for many of the couples. 

In 17th century Great Britain, Valentine’s 
Day became popular. It started out as friends 
and lovers exchanging small tokens of affec- 
tion or hand written notes. However, by the 
end of the 18th.century, because of improve- 
ments in printing technology, printed cards 
began to replace hand written letters. 

Later, when postage became cheaper, send- 
ing Valentine’s Day greetings became even 
more popular. 

As for Americans, the first hand-made val- 
entines were exchanged in the early 1700’s. 


The situation I was brought into. I’m a senior 


‘ and a transfer student. I know kids who have 


been here for a number of years, so it’s been 
tough to demand the leadership role. Some of 
the kids might not follow, but I really think 
coach put me on this team to be a leader. There 
are SO many new guys’ on this team and he 
needs someone to take control. I have been in 
this situation, and other kids haven’t. I don’t 
think I was brought here for scoring or rebound- 
ing, I think it is the leadership aspect. 


TSV:. What do you want to do with your 
degree when you graduate? 

Mancini: Honestly, I want to sell cars. I know 
it has nothing to do with my math degree, but I 
love cars. Cars are my favorite hobby. I am 
here at school just to get my degree. My father 
owns a used car business, so I would be going 
to work under his wing. I have to get into the 
real world first and work at it for two years 
before I could go to work for him though. I 
hope to go to work at a new car dealership for 
now. I will learn what it is like to punch a 
clock and live in the real world. I will learn the 
ropes and take it from there and see what hap- 
pens. 


-TSV: What have you learned through this 


transfer experience? 


‘Mancini: It has been a great learning experi- 


ence. What happened was a negative thing but 
I feel I have turned it into a positive thing. I 
have met so many new people. I love the kids 


on the team. I love coach Lindberg. Whatever ~ 


happens in your life, you can take a negative 
experience and turn it around into a positive 
thing. That is what my mother told me. She 
said something good would come out of this, 
and I firmly believe that something good has. 


TSV: Do you have any brothers and sisters? 


Mancini: I am the youngest of four. I have a 
sister who has one child now and is pregnant 
with twins. I have a brother who lives in 
Worcester and another brother who just got 


Then in the 1840’s, Esther A. Howland began 
to sell the first mass-produced valentine cards 
in America. 

Today, many see Valentine’s Day as a com- 
mercial holiday. However, in light of its his- 
tory, the secular holiday takes on a whole other 
meaning. 


married last June and his wife is now pregnant. There are a lot of kids 


on the way. 


TSV: What are you planning to do for Valentine’s Day? 
Mancini: I do have plans for it, but I don’t really want to say anything. 
It is a little early yet and I don’t want to give it away. 


TSV: What is your most memorable WSC experience to date? 

Mancini: Thus far it’s knowing all the kids on the team. There is not 
one experience that stands out. We are hoping to go to the NCAA’s. 
That is our main goal; we set that goal as a team from day one. Trust 
me, the NCAA’s would be the number one thing as far as college expe- 


rience goes. 


TSV: Where do you see yourself in five years? 

Mancini: Selling cars. Hopefully married. I want to get married young. 
I’d like to be married early — sooner rather than later. I am 23. I am 
getting up there in age so we’ll see. I will be selling cars, definitely 


selling cars. 


Senior forward of the Lancer basketball team 


Brad Mancini. 
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Early retirement threatens academic departments 
Ghosh unsure of how to replace profs in midst of hiring freeze 


By Jessica Killoran 
VOICE STAFF 


In a meeting on the status of the college’s 
budget last Tuesday, President Kalyan K. 
Ghosh said he is not planning on cutting any 
department’s budgets and has no intention of 
raising tuition. 

This statement came in the face of a $1 mil- 
lion loss to the college last year, and with the 
knowledge that Governor Jane Swift is plan- 
ning a 6.5 percent cut from higher education. 
Worcester State’s percentage of that would be 
$160,000. 

In case of budget cuts, Ghosh said, “we are 
holding back close to half a million dollars in 
Savings to use to play around so we should be 
OK.” 

Ghosh said that the Governor is. projecting 
$2 million less for next year’s budget. These 
cuts are based on the projected number of early 
retirements, he said. 

Ghosh said he knows of about 40 faculty and 
staff members who are seriously thinking about 
early retirements. If this many people leave the 
college, it will reduce the payroll budget by 
$1 million, but the entire operation will suffer. 
“Tf they all retire it will be difficult around this 
campus,” Ghosh said. 

There are three people per department who 
are thinking of early retirement, including staff 
members in accounting, Ghosh said. He is con- 
cerned with losing people in bookkeeping and 
accounting because those things need to be kept 


in order, and the current staff “knows our op- 
eration.” 

Ghosh said that the law prohibits the college 
from new hiring because of early retirement. 
Therefore, raising tuition would not help the 
situation. 

“If the college does lose these faculty and 
staff members we will have to look into re- 
writing job descriptions, job sharing and re- 
scheduling,” Ghosh said. 

Ghosh’s biggest concern with early retire- 
ment is the loss.of professors. “We need to 
make classes and teachers available to stu- 
dents,” he said. 

Ghosh explained that adjunct professorship 
could only cover 15 percent of the losses. 
Therefore, classes would either have to be open 
to larger numbers of students, or not offered at 
all. 

Although Ghosh is projecting more than a 
$2 million cut because of the current situation, 
he said, “We are not going to be broke, down 
or backward. We will just have good manage- 
ment in bad economic times.” 

Ghosh said he has met with the staff mem- 
bers of the college warning them that he may 
be forced to cut certain positions even after 
early retirement. 

Faculty responded by asking to advertise 
position openings now in preparation for early 
retirements. Ghosh said he will support ad- 
vertising, but he worries that after advertising 
and interviewing, some people may withdraw 
their retirements. 


Sofie atiass. andioiaye da’ es are’ 


ci Fi chly, so call today! Contact Sig epee com. 


Ski/Tubing Trip to Gunstock Mt. 


Sunday February 24, 2002 . 


Bus leaves Lake Ellie: at 5:00 a.m. and returns at 8:00 p.m. 


$10 non-refundable deposit, payable at info desk by February 20 


On the day of the trip bring $32 for the lift ticket or $18 for tubing, 


CASH only! 


Rentals not included. 


Some of the departments facing high num- 


bers 


business, psychology, and education, Ghosh 
said. 

Ghosh also explained that in the event the 
college is short professors, he is against cross 
discipline teaching. “I believe in departments 
and faculty with specialties,” 


of possible early retirement are nursing, 


may retire. 


he said. 


Kathleen Downey 
Short Fiction Contest 


Submissions for the 
‘Kathleen Downey Short Fiction Contest 
are currently being accepted 


Deadline: April 12, 2002 


Prizes: 
First Place $300 Third Place $75 
Second Place $150 Honorable Mention 


The Rules for submission: 


. 
a 


oo NI OS 


The story should be typed double spaced. 
The student’s name should appear ONLY on the cover sheet 
along with the student’s identification number, address and title 


. The title page should follow with the title of the story and the 


student’s Social Security number ONLY 


. Every page should contain the Social Security Number & page # 
. Copies of the short story should be left with Carolyn Dumais in 


$213 by April 12, 2002: 


. The contest is open to all full and part-time WSC students 
. Only one selection per student may be submitted 
. Previous first place prize winners are disqualified from submission 


The Karhleen Downey Contest is funded by the Dr. A. Barbara Pilon Eadowment 


Acapulco 
Cancun 
Jamaica 
Bahamas 
Florida 


LAST MINUTE SPECIALS!! 


| SAVE UP TO $100 PER PERSON! 


Organize Your Group and 


www-.ststravel.com 


Travel FREE... 
Call for Details! 


SERVICES 


1-800-648- 849 


Late Night at 
Bagels & Friends ! 


Now open Fri. & Sat. nights 11pm-3am 


Visit us for a late night coffee, snack 
Or enjoy our full breakfast menu and 
assorted sandwich specials 


119 June Street, Worcester...at the intersection 
of June and Chandler Streets 
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By Danielle Williamson 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


The Rey. Roy Bourgeois once held a sermon 
in a 30-foot tree. 

Bourgeois was imprisoned for 18 months in 
1980 after he and two others disguised them- 
selves as high-ranking officers and blasted El 
Salvador Archbishop Oscar Romero’s final 
sermon from a boombox attached to the top of 
a tree in Fort Benning, Ga.—the site of the 
School of the Americas, a U.S. Army military 
training camp for Latin American soldiers. 

Two of the three officers cited in Romero’s 
assassination on March 24, 1980, were School 
of the Americas graduates, including death 
squad founder Roberto D’ Aubuisson. Romero 
was killed during a sermon in which he pleaded 
to stop the killing and the repression in El Sal- 
vador. 

Bourgeois holds Romero’s message close to 
his heart, and is trying to shut down the School 
of the Americas, which the Pentagon closed in 
2000 and renamed the Western Hemisphere 
Institute for Security Cooperation when it re- 
opened soon thereafter. 

“Tt’s anew name, but the same shame,” Bour- 
geois said. 

The School of the Americas has trained over 
60,000 Latin American Soldiers in combat 
skills such as commando tactics, mine warfare, 
counter-insurgency, and psychological opera- 
tions, and has such notorious graduates as 
Manuel Noriega of Panama and Hugo Banzer 
Suarez of Bolivia. 

Bourgeois spoke last Monday in a packed 
Eager Auditorium, encouraging his audience 
“to join the struggle for peace and for justice.” 

The School of the Americas, nicknamed the 
“school of assassins” after it was kicked out of 
Panama and moved to the U.S. in 1984, is 
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The activity period would allow students to 
have time to get involved in clubs and on-cam- 
pus activities such as lectures. With the cur- 
rent schedule, many students are unable to at- 
tend lectures because of conflicting class times. 
“Having activities like lectures gives us the op- 
portunity to make the campus an intellectually 
vibrant place,” Spitzer said. 

One faculty member said that the 11 a.m. 
time period is a critical teaching time and not 
a great time for a free period. 

“This schedule had been looked over by the 
Student Government during a Student Senate 
meeting last year,’ Spitzer said. “The renova- 
tion of the Sullivan building kept getting put 
off and therefore so did this schedule change.” 

Spitzer called for continued feedback from 
both students and faculty. 

The schedule leaves room for change such 
as combining periods, therefore allowing for 
longer class sessions with fewer meetings per 
week, Spitzer said. “This can work only with 
balance,” he added. “Balance is needed to make 
full use of rooms and help students get the 
classes they want.” 

Spitzer also said that with the class times 
being spread more evenly throughout the day, 
the parking situation might improve. 

“We need a schedule that is student friendly 
so we need to do some student marketing of 
this and get their input,” a faculty member said. 

Another issue raised by the faculty was that 
the most popular class times are in the early 
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Priest looks to shut down school 


Tax dollars funding so-called “training camp for terrorists” 


considered by Bourgeois to be a “training camp 
for terrorists.” When it was established in 1946, 
its mission was to train Latin American sol- 
diers to go back to their countries and bring 
stability. During the Cold War, supporters of 
the school said it was iniportant to stop com- 
munism and teach democracy, Bourgeois said. 
At the University of San Salvador on Novy. 
16, 1989, six Jesuit priests, their housekeeper, 
and her 15 year-old daughter were dragged out 
of their rooms and shot at close range. A U.S. 
congressional task force, led by the late U.S. 
Rep. J. Joseph Moakley and including his aide, 
then U.S. Rep. James P. McGovern, D-Mass., 
went to El Salvador. “They came back report- 
ing that those responsible for the massacre were 
trained at Fort Benning,” Bourgeois said 

Nineteen of the 26 officers cited in the mas- 
sacre were School of the Americas graduates. 

This discovery precipitated Bourgeois’ re- 
search on the School of the Americas, and 
months later, he founded the School of the 
Americas Watch, and established its office just 
outside the gates of Fort Benning. 

A bill, HR 1810, calls for cutting off the 
Western Hemisphere Institute’s funds and shut- 
ting it down. McGovern is a co-sponsor of the 
bill, which Congress will take up in April. 

In November 1990, the School of the Ameri- 
cas Watch held its first protest, in which 10 
people gathered at Fort Benning in memory of 
the victims. Each subsequent November, pro- 
testers have returned. Last year, 10,000 at- 


tended, half of which were college students, 


Bourgeois said. 

Bourgeois said that while the School of the 
Americas Watch’s well-known supporters in- 
clude Martin Sheen and Susan Sarandon, “our 
movement is a grass roots movement; we don’t 
have a lot of money or a lot of power.” 


afternoon, so the students would not be inclined 
to enroll in classes scheduled earlier or later in 
the day. 


Excessive power is the very thing that Bour- 
geois opposes. “The wealthy of our world are 
determining an economic system that’s rooted 
in exploitation,” he said. 

“We have a casual relationship to other na- 
tions. They see their oppression and poverty 
connected to our wealth and power,” he said, 
noting that the U.S. accounts for 5 percent of 
the world’s population, but consumes 45 per- 
cent of its resources. : 

Money, Bourgeois believes, is at the root of 
supporters’ desire to keep the Western Hemi- 
sphere Institute open. The soldiers trained at 
Fort Benning, Bourgeois said, “provide the 
muscle in Latin America for sweatshops, and 
the large corporations exploiting labor and re- 
sources. The poor speaking out becomes a 
threat to the system.” ; 

Bourgeois began questioning “the system” 
and U.S. Foreign Policy when he returned in 
1975 from serving in the Vietnam War. Soon 
after his return, he entered a seminary and was 
ordained a Catholic priest. 

As a missionary in the late 1970’s, he trav- 
eled to Bolivia and made a slum his home. He 
said he was later arrested and forced out of the 
country for his work with the poor. 

“The poor became my teachers,” he said. 

Bourgeois thinks the best way to help Latin 
America is to train soldiers academically. “Af- 
ter they’re schooled, bring them back to their 
countries so they can help their people,” he 
said. 

“In Latin America, the poor are saying, 
‘basta’-enough. Once told to accept their suf- 
ferings as God’s will, today they’re liberated 


_ by their education and faith. They now know 


the reasons for their poverty and suffering,” 
he said. eae 


“The Vagina Monologues” 
begin Thursday 


Worcester State College is one of over 550 campuses worldwide 
presenting “The Vagina Monologues,” a play by Eve Ensler. 

The performances come in the midst of V-Day, the global movement 
to stop violence against women and girls. . 

“Based on interviews with actual women from a variety of 
backgrounds, the material in the play contains themes and language 
that some may find controversial,” said Ann Marie Shea of the Visual 
and Performing Arts Department. 

Shea will direct WSC’s version of the well-known play, which debuts 
at 8 p.m. Thursday in the Administration Theatre, and will be performed 
again at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Discussions led by counselors 
and women’s shelters representatives will follow each performance. 
The cast includes 18 actors, 15 of which are current WSC students. 
Admission is $5. To reserve tickets, call 508-929-8843. - 


“Tf students need the class, they will take the 
class when it is offered,’ Spitzer replied. 

However, faculty continued to voice concern 
about the numbers of students attracted to the 
early afternoon classes and said they would 
worry about filling their classes at the new 
scheduled times. 

“The bottom line is that during the renova- 
tion we have to offer more classes in the morn- 
ing and later in the afternoon to accommodate 
for classroom space no matter what the sched- 
ule,” Spitzer said. 

Another question raised in the meeting was 
whether or not the schedule change would be 
permanent. Spitzer responded by saying that 
after the Sullivan building is complete, rooms 
will be lost in. the Academic building as well 
as in Temple Emmanuel, because of the end of 
its lease. Therefore, Spitzer said, the issue 
would be revisited. 

Adding more on-line courses to the fall se- 
mester could help with the classroom problem, 
a faculty member said. ' 

Spitzer encouraged faculty to bring the new 
schedule idea to their students for feedback. 
Spitzer plans to do more to get student reac- 
tions before implementing the schedule: 

Because of the many conflicts and questions 
regarding the new schedule, Spitzer said he will 
postpone it for another semester. 
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a a a a ane att ee Ee 
inquisitive about the situation, asking if 
comments were welcomed by professors, and 
if professors encouraged discussion. 

“I see it as my responsibility, but it’s also a 
reciprocal relationship,” Woods-Weierman 
said. “I don’t want to be a talking-head. If 
people haven’t prepared well for class, they’re 
not going to be able to participate.” If she has 
a class that she describes as “kind of a dud,” 
she examines the possible causes for it from 
all angles, asking herself if the students were 
prepared or considering what she might have 
done wrong. 

Woods-Weierman feels that the same 
techniques that generate student participation 
one semester may not be as effective the next 
time around, and so is always modifying her 
teaching strategies. She also thinks class size 
is a factor. Smaller classes are more intimate, 
and therefore, more conducive to interaction. 
It’s just a matter of “being on your toes” and 
trying to figure out what sort of constructive 
changes can be made, she said. 

Professors Sharon Yang and Kenneth Gibbs, 
also members of WSC’s Languages and 
Literature Department, offered other ideas 
about student participation in the classroom. 

“First of all, in any class some people don’t 
want to participate. Some people are too shy, 
and some people lack confidence,” Yang said. 
“Still others haven’t done the reading and they 
don’t want to get caught. But by-and-large, I 
find that in most of my classes, I get a good 
level of class participation.” 

One of the techniques Yang uses to encourage 
students to participate in class discussion is to 
ask questions, and pull something valuable out 
of what students say. “Their confidence builds, 
so I find that if you work with the students, 
usually you can get somewhere,” she said. 

Yang has found that a particular student’s 


major, or the increased difficulty of 300 and . 


400-level courses, is not necessarily an 
accurate barometer of how well that student 
will do in one of her classes. In her Film.and 
Literature class, most of the students are not 
English majors, but she still gets great 
comments and in-depth analysis. “I’m just so 
impressed, and they challenge me to come up 
with even more,” she said. 

Gibbs feels that classes are generally 
interactive, which is both good and bad. “The 
only problem is that sometimes (as educators) 


we tend to depend upon those students who 
are naturally interactive, and consequently, 
ignore those who don’t have that tendency,” 
he said. “It would be a good thing if all students 
learned that education results from dialogue.” 


That is the very reason Yang continues to call © 


on students in class. “Even if a person doesn’t 
have his or her hand up, I'll call on someone 


to give him or her a shot,” she explained. “If I 


sense that I’m giving them the worst agony, 
the worst torture they can experience, then 
sometimes [ll let them off the hook. But I 
won’t do that all the time, because I figure: 
you’re in college, you’re an adult, when you 
leave college and look for a job, you’re 
eventually going to have to express your ideas 
and defend your positions on different issues.” 

Gibbs said that if all students do is take notes, 
they’re not going to wind up with anything but 
a diluted sense of what the professor says. “I 
had one professor say to me, ‘if you want to 
know anything, there are only two questions 
you have to ask: oh yeah? and so what?’” 
Gibbs explained that the two questions inquire 
as to a subject’s validity and relevance. 

Yang states in all her syllabi that students 
learn from each other. “Basically, you don’t 
learn by my opening up your head and pouring 
in information, you learn by challenging each 
other and sharing ideas,” she said. “This is 
something I try to address head-on.” 

Sophomore communications major Doug 
Sullivan believes that a strong sense of apathy 
pervades many of his classes. Moreover, he 
finds that professors have to employ many 
forms of creative strategies in order to get 
students to participate even minimally in 
classroom discussion. “Especially in creative 
classes, where it’s really needed. Students just 
don’t seem to have any interest in doing 
anything,” he said. 

Sullivan is not sure how widespread student 
apathy is in classrooms across the college’s 
campus, but thinks it’s serious enough to raise 
concern among faculty members. He took a 
literatute class with Woods-Weierman during 
the fall semester that he termed “great.” He 
noted that “a lot of it stems from her energy 
and her willingness to make jokes, and kind of 
come down to our level, in the sense that, it’s 
stuff we don’t necessarily want to be reading 


"all the time. So, she tries to make it interesting. 


However, I’m ina poetry class now where there 
just isn’t a lot of participation.” 


Sullivan thinks that apathy may be based on 
people’s desire not to offend others. 

Sophomore English Major Devan Campbell 
thinks that some veteran professors don’t 


. exercise enough discretion when interacting 


with their students, and consequently, the 
students are intimidated or resentful and react 
by withdrawing from class discussion. 

_ “People have trouble opening-up, especially 
when older professors are not careful about 
what they say to students,” he said. “I think 
the pressures of our politically correct society 
have scared students into silence, and (as a 
result), they avoid making statements that 
could alienate their peers.” 

Senior English major Laurie Carlson says 
that the amount of student class participation 
depends on the professor’s presentation of 
course material. “When classes include 
discussion, I usually get involved, but when 
it’s a just a matter of listening to the professor 
lecture; if its something I can read out of the 
textbook and they’re just repeating it, I do 
sometimes get apathetic.” 

WSC graduate student Rini Kilcoyne feels 
there is not the same level of apathy in her 
graduate classes that she saw as an 
undergraduate. “Graduate students are making 
sacrifices, going out of their way to get this 
extra degree,” she said. “But you'll also have 
some students who are there for professional 
development credits, and they’re really not that 
into it. Kilcoyne said she also sees students who 
take late night courses — not necessarily their 
favorite ones — who are just “putting in their 
time.” 

Kilcoyne also served as a Worcester State 
College adjunct professor last semester. “From 
that perspective, as a professor, it’s often hard 
to get students to say anything,” she said. “I 
have observed professors like Sharon Yang — 
who is very good at drawing people in — doa 
very good job at steering people.” Kilcoyne 
has known other professors who use humor to 
get people contributing and talking, but has 
reservations about whether or not they are 
spending enough time on the subject matter. 

“Students need to see the undergraduate 
distribution courses as being meaningful to the 
broader scope of their educational pursuits,” 
she said. “Some students get the erroneous idea 
that the only courses that are important are the 
ones that have to do with their major.” 
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Lancers roll past Mass College 


Senior Lauren Burke breaks 1,000 point mark in win 


By John Brown III 
VOICE STAFF 


Needing just 27 points to break the 1,000- 
point mark for her career, Worcester State 
women’s basketball captain Lauren Burke was 
ready to light it up against visiting Mass 
College of Liberal Arts Saturday night. 

With less than a minute to play, the senior 
center headed to the free throw line needing 
just one more point. As the shot left her hand, 
Burke’s name became permanently etched in 
the WSC record books. 

The senior finished with 27 points, and added 
an exclamation with 16 rebounds, including 
10 on the offensive glass. 

“T was nervous (at the line),” Burke said. “But 
once I let it go, I knew I had it.” 

The Lancers defeated MASCAC rival 
Mass College, 85-58, improving to 13-10, 7-3 
in the league. 

The game held even greater importance tha 
Burke’s feat. WSC is looking to secure a home 
game in the first round of the upcoming 
MASCAC tournament, and Saturday’s win 
puts the Lancers securely in second place in 
the conference. And a win tonight at 
Bridgewater State guarantees a home game. 

The Lancers led, 41-26, at the half but Burke 
was still 15 points shy of her goal. MCLA 
played tough defense on Burke throughout the 
game, double-teaming the star in the middle 
each time she got the ball. 

Coach Karen Tessmer told her team to get 


Burke the ball so she could enjoy the moment 
on her home court in front of family and 
friends. Everyone tried to force the ball inside 
to Burke so she could either score or be fouled 
and sent to the line. 

“There was a timeout and coach said 
‘Burkey’ needs nine-points for 1,000 so get her 
the ball,” Burke said. 

The Lancers came out very slowly, and 
seemed to have trouble early setting up their 
shots and getting them to count. WSC only led, 
9-7, after five minutes of play. 

As usual, WSC put on a defensive display, 
causing 29 turnovers, including 15 steals. The 
Lancers didn’t turn the ball over once. 

The 6-foot-4 freshman center Jenn Harris got 
into the act underneath the basket late in the 
second half with a block that started a fast break 
for the Lancers. Harris finished with seven 
points. 

Junior guard Erin Largess had a strong game 
at the point, racking up nine assists to go with 
six points and four steals. 

Trisha Cushing made her presence known all 
day on the boards. The senior forward was 
second in rebounding with 11. On one 
sequence Cushing got three consecutive 
offensive rebounds. 

“Overall, the game was not as good as I 
would have liked,’ Tessmer said. “Rochelle 
(Lavoie) had a decent game. Trish Cushing is 
going to be very hard to replace next year. She 
may not score a lot of points but we rely on 


her for rebounds and everything else.” 
Lavoie, who has been seeing extensive 
playing time as a freshman this season, finished 


‘with 11 points and five rebounds. Junior Carrie 


Stewart and freshman Kathy Ward also added 
11 points apiece. ‘ 

Tonight the Lancers travel to Bridgewater 
State, whom the Lancers beat, 76-59, at home 
earlier this season. But the Bears are said to be 
a tough team to play on the road. 

“They have been a little bit of our nemesis 
on the road,” Tessmer said. “It is their senior 
day and we control or own destiny there. If we 
win we have sole possession of second place 
in the tournament and will host a game.” 

The Lancers will celebrate Senior Day with 
their last game of the season at home against 
Salem State College, undefeated in the 
MASCAC, 2 p.m. Saturday. 

WSC will be- looking for its first victory 
against the Lady Vikings in over 5 years. 


Lancers give Mohawks close shave 
Men beat conference foe MCLA in overtime 


By John Brown III 
VOICE STAFF 


The Lancers took on the Mass College of 
Liberal Arts on Saturday and gave all in 
attendance a reason to celebrate. The Lancers 
eked out a 77-74 win in overtime. The win 
moves the Lancers to 7-16 (5-5). 

WSC has been looking for something to pull 
them together as a team, and after this game 
they have good reason to believe that it is not 
too late for this to happen. The Lancers endured 
a slow start and overcame deficits of over 10- 
points twice in this match-up. MCLA showed 
up to play in this game, having been beaten 
earlier this season at home 79-53. 

This would be a much closer game. Mass. 
College looked to be on the verge of blowing 
this game wide open on more than one 
occasion, but the Lancers refused to give up. 

“I gave Jason Gosselin the verbal game ball.” 
Coach Lindberg said. “He acted like a leader, 
a senior, with his play and his words. He is the 
one who believed and got us out the muck we 
were in. He did what a senior needs to do to 
get his team a ‘W’.” 

Senior Tom Espinosa was very active under 
the hoop, grabbing 14 rebounds. Sophomore 
Isaac Outten (4 blocks, 6 steals) and freshman 
Darron Andrews (10 rebounds) scored 17- 
points apiece to lead the Lancers. 

Junior guard Corey Carangelo made the shot 
of the game. With 3.6 seconds remaining and 
Worcester in possession, Brad Mancini found 
Carangelo just outside the three-point arch. 
Carangelo turned and put up the shot just as 


the buzzer went off. To everyone’s amazement, 
the shot hit pay dirt. 

“T told Corey he had missed enough shots to 
end a half or a game that he was bound to hit 
one of them,” Lindberg said. 

“T just cut and Brad Mancini threw me the 
ball and I let it go,” Carangelo said on his 
buzzer-beating shot. 

The Lancers took over the game in overtime. 


MCLA lacked a bench. When junior Pat’ 


Reardon (11 points, 17 rebounds) and Ben 
Howard (11 points, 4 rebounds) fouled out the 
game was taken away by the Lancers. Senior 
guard Lerick Charles led all scorers with 24 
points, but missed a shot at the buzzer in 
overtime to give the Lancers the win. 

“We knew we could beat these guys, so we 
picked it up on defense for the entire second 
half.” Carangelo said. 

The Lancers conclude their MASCAC 
schedule this week with a game against the 
Bridgewater State College Bears this evening 
and finish the season Saturday with their most 
hated rival, the Vikings of Salem State College. 


